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BRITISH COLUMBIA AND WISCONSIN 


At the request of the Library Commission of British Columbia, Mr. 
C. B. Lester has been granted leave of absence from his duties as Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission to act as adviser in 
completing a survey of the province and in planning a program for 
library development. During the past year, since the appointment 
of the new British Columbia Library Commission, a Survey Council, 
composed of representative and outstanding laymen has been organized. 
A Research Board, made up of librarians, has been assisting the Coun- 
cil in gathering information, in advising as to the needs of their respec- 
tive communities, and in recommending methods of procedure. Mr. 
Lester will work in cooperation with the Council in working out a final 
plan for library service that will meet the needs of this extensive prov- 
ince. 

The attitude of the Wisconsin Commission in granting the leave is 
expressed in a letter from the Chairman: 


“T am delighted at the conclusion of the British Columbia mission. 
It is a great distinction for the Wisconsin Commission to have its Sec- 
retary chosen for such an important task. All good wishes and all ac- 
complishment.” 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ZONA GALE. 

During Mr. Lester’s absence Edwin E. Witte, Chief of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library will be acting secretary for the Commission. 
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GOOD BOOK WEEK 
Reports from Wisconsin Libraries 


Tendencies in the celebration of Good Book Week seem to be, in many cases in 
Wisconsin, toward an all-community observance of the occasion. Schools, churches, 
business firms, moving picture houses, social and civic organizations cooperate with 
libraries in making Book Week a time when the attention of every one is focused on 
good reading. Newspapers give generously of their space, for book lists, special 
articles and editorials. This year many newspapers conducted contests, sometimes 
in connection with the library, again on their own initiative, largely of the informa- 
tional or hidden title type. The State Department of Education at Madison sent y 
out mimeographed suggestions to the teachers in the public schools advising that 
this week be set aside for getting their libraries and book collections in good shape, 
and calling the attention of the pupils to the joys of books and reading. 

The Women’s Clubs have continued to play an important part in the observance 
of the week, and there are gratifying instances of interest on the part of such or- 
ganizations as Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary clubs. 

Book displays in the library still lead, as they should, as the favorite form of 
observance, accompanied by poster displays and story hours. Book plays, panto- 
mimes, contests, moving pictures have their place as supplementary forms and 
their primary purpose seems not to be lost sight of, to call attention back to books. 

While emphasis has now been changed to Good book week rather than Children’s 
book week as heretofore, reports from Wisconsin libraries show that the children 
are still first in mind in planning the week’s program. 


Algoma. Children were very active children a new world when he intro- 
in the observance of Book Week. A_ duces his “book folks as real folks” and 
contest was put on. The 5th, 6th, 7th, knowable ones too. Four scenes are 
and 8th grades wrote essays on The’ then acted from the Bird’s Christmas 
Book I like best and why. The same Carol, Huckleberry Finn, Treasure 
grades also made book posters. Prizes Island, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
were offered by the public library. The Farm. A meeting of the Women’s Club 
Record Herald printed the news of the was held in the children’s room, the 
contests and meaning of Good Book play being given for them and also a 
Week in the paper. pageant representing the classification 

Displays of books and posters at the of the library, given by students of the 
library attracted both grown-ups and Antigo High School. 


children. Many new volumes of chil- Appleton. Patrons of the children’s 
dren’s books were put on the bookshelves department of Appleton Public Library 
for circulation during the week. had the opportunity of inspecting new 
Antigo. Children’s Book Week at the books recently added to the library dur- 
Antigo Public Library was observed by ing Good Book Week. The books re- 


an attractive exhibit of children’s books, mained on display until Saturday even- 
offered as Christmas suggestions for ing after which they were allowed to 
parents. The usual Saturday story be checked out. 

hour was given over to a play adapted Augusta. Good Book Week was cele- 
from Best Book Folks, which was_ brated here in the Fairchild Public Li- 
performed by twenty school children. brary by story hours and exhibits of 
The theme of the play centered around books. A moving picture film was put 
a boy and a girl visiting a bookshop' on for the benefit of the library, which 
with the object of buying four books’ desires to build up its collection of 
each. The kind old bookman offers the children’s books. 
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Baraboo. In connection with the 
Book Week observance at the public li- 
brary pupils of the public speaking de- 
partment of the high school conducted 
story hours at the library. Special dis- 
plays of children’s books were made by 
the librarian, Miss Mary Cooper. 

Barron. Exhibits of new books in a 
store window, at the Mothers Club meet- 
ing and at the library, Book Week pos- 
ters in store windows, a play, The King 
of Bookland, given by grade children, a 
talk on new books and a paper on “The 
Influence and Need of Good Books” at 
the Mothers Club, the awarding of the 
prizes for the summer Reading Contest 
for Boys and Girls, were features of the 
Book Week celebration. 

A Book Week story containing about 
40 hidden titles was published in the 
local paper in two installments and the 
children were asked to bring in as many 
of the titles as possible. 

All the grades were visited and a 
short talk on Book Week was given in 
each. All children were urged to take 
out library cards and in Grades 3-6 only 
two were found who did not already 
have cards. The Bookshelf for Boys 
and Girls, Dutch Twin blotters and lists 
of books for each grade were distributed. 

A Book Week slide was shown at the 
theater. 

Beloit. As a feature of Book Week, 
the Beloit Public Library sponsored a 
book title contest. Attractive displays 
of children’s books invited attention at 
the library. 

Berlin. An attractive and interesting 
display of literature for children from 
tiny tots up to the older children was 
arranged in the children’s room. With 
a large poster heralding Good Book 
Week, the display included for the wee 
tots, books on travel, nature, oiogra- 
phies; all of interest and educational 
value to the growing child. Many 
children visited the display and were 
interested. 

Boscobel. “On Wednesday we enter- 
tained the kindergarten and five grades. 
We exhibited many new books and our 
circulation for that day was 284 vol- 
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umes. After seeing the children enjoy- 
ing the books, we feel the effort was 
worth while and that it ‘pays to adver- 
tise.’ ” 


Burlington. “The object of national 
Book Week is to stimulate an interest in 
children’s reading. During this week, 
librarians stand ready to assist par- 
ents in selecting books of a fine charac- 
ter suitable for their children as Christ- 
mas gifts. Of course, the library staff 
is ready at any and all times to be of 
assistance but, during Book Week, this 
particular phase of library work is 
stressed above others.” 


Cedarburg. The whole city sponsored 
this celebration of Book Week, schools, 
library, women’s clubs, business firms, 
churches, and the moving picture house 
cooperating. A poster contest was held, 
prizes being offered for the best poster. 
Saturday each child was given an op- 
portunity to bring in a book that he had 
earned himself, and a prize was offered 
to the child who had earned the book in 
the cleverest way. 


Clintonville. A group of beautifully 
illustrated children’s books, and others 
appropriate for children, were displayed 
in a downtown window, with the sign, 
“This is Book Week at the Public Li- 
brary.” In keeping with the Rexford 
Collection, which the library owns, a 
reel of “Silver Threads among the 
Gold” was shown at the local theater 
during Book Week, the proceeds above 
expenses going to the benefit of the 
library. Story hours for the children 
were also held. 


Columbus. A_ display of books, 
“Books of Ye Olden Time” vs. “Books of 
Today,” a poster contest, and a story 
hour for the school children of the first 
six grades were arranged for the ob- 
servance of Book Week. The response 
to the request for the loan of old books 
for the exhibit was most gratifying, the 
oldest one bearing the date of 1586. 

Cumberland. During the week many 
friends of the library took occasion to 
call and look over the many beautiful 
and interesting books that have been 
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added to the collection. On Friday 
afternoon patrons were especially in- 
vited to call, the librarian and members 
of the board holding open house on that 
day. The library was made most at- 
tractive with books and_ posters, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas bulletins 
giving it a holiday air. Both adult and 
juvenile books were displayed. Music 
was provided and light refreshments 
served. 


Delavan. The display at the library 
was arranged on small tables, with 
posters and captions, such as: New 
Books, Books That Never Grow Old, 
Books Boys Like Best, Books Girls 
Like, For the Littlest Ones, Boy Scouts 
Corner. The Librarian gave a talk in 
the schools and cooperated with teachers 
in making up sets of questions on book 
characters. Fifty-four copies of Gay- 
lord’s booklet, Books I Have Read were 
given out to children who registered 
during the week. 


Edgerton. All the week of November 
18-19, the children handled and talked 
about the new books on display. There 
was an unusually large attendance at 
the story hour, and extracts were read 
from these new books. “The children 
often ask the librarian’s opinion on 
books and, for that reason, a children’s 
librarian should know her books, and 
her hours of work should be short 
enough to allow her to read all their 
books.” 


Elkhorn. The library had its first ob- 
servance of Book Week under the direc- 
tion of Natalie Huhn, the organizer. 
Groups of books for children were on 
display to give parents suggestions as 
to what books and editions to buy for 
Christmas, and to show the children 
themselves many interesting books 
owned by the library which they had 
failed to discover for their own reading. 
The library was decorated with posters, 
for the room is large, and posters show 
to excellent advantage; besides, they 
served to hide the smoke stained walls, 
due to a fire that nearly destroyed the 
library. 
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Fairchild. The Fairchild Public Li- 
brary feels quite gratified in its initial 
attempt to celebrate Good Book Week. 
While only two events relative to Book 
Week took place, the spirit of books 
was kept alive with posters and library 
notes which appeared in the local paper. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 18, a movie 
was given in the gymnasium at the high 
school, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted entirely to much needed chil- 
dren’s books at the public library. 

Nov. 19 the library had its first story 
hour conducted by Miss Anna A. Olson, 
of the Fairchild Public School. Over 
sixty children responded to the invita- 
tion to hear Miss Olson tell stories from 
two to three o’clock. 

We shall feel encouraged to celebrate 
Good Book Week next year. 


Fond du Lac. Miss Leila Janes, libra- 
rian, prepared a list and exhibit of 
books which would make excellent 
Christmas gifts. Although particular 
stress was placed on children’s volumes, 
attention this year was also given to 
new books for adults. 


Galesville. Good Book Week posters 
were made and placed in the windows 
of every store in town. Each poster 
was different, emphasizing a particular 
line of goods carried by the respective 
store, and linking it with books to be 
found in the public library. Many of 
the merchants cooperated by making un- 
usually attractive window displays. 
One feature of the week was a meeting 
of a recently organized Girls’ Library 
Club, of eighteen members, composed of 
girls of seventh and eighth grade age. 
At this meeting each girl responded to 
roll call by telling of a book character 
she had chosen to pretend to be during 
the week, and why she selected this par- 
ticular character. Several poems were 
read by the librarian, and the remain- 
der of the time was spent in acting 
charades representing book titles. 

A dolls’ story hour delighted the 
small girls of the community. At this 
time Miss Carol Halderson told the 
story of Cosette and her doll (adapted 
from Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables’) 
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and some of the Raggedy Ann stories 
to fifty interested little girls and their 
dolls. 

Two contests were conducted by the 
librarian, the first a biography contest 
among eighth grade pupils of the local 
and nearby rural schools, a prize being 
awarded for the best review of a biog- 
raphy. The second contest was for 
making and decorating book-jackets, 
under the direction of the art instructor 
at the local school. These book-jackets 
were on display at the library. 

Two rural community clubs and the 
local girl scouts, readily accepted the 
suggestion of putting a Good Book 
Week number on their programs, and 
suitable material for these numbers was 
furnished by the library. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public Li- 
brary arranged a collection of the most 
beautiful children’s books and invited 
the public to visit the children’s room 
and inspect these volumes. There were 
also available lists of good books from 
which selections might be made for gift 
purchases. 


Horicon. Ninety-eight book titles 
were in hiding in the story which served 
as a basis for the title finding contest 
in which the school children took part, 
the two winners discovering ninety and 
eighty-nine of them respectively. The 
prizes awarded were books. 


Jefferson. “Publicity in the form of 
a column in the home newspaper for 
the past two weeks, and attractive bul- 
letins and posters on display began 
our celebration of Children’s Book 
Week. The teachers of both high and 
elementary schools cooperated. The 
week previous the librarian visited the 
public and parochial schools and ob- 
tained from each child from grades 4-8 
a vote for their favorite book, in order 
to acertain what the children were 
reading and enjoying. Two hundred 
fifty votes were cast and most of them 
were for different books. Adventures 
of Buffalo Bill, Call of the Wild, and 
Treasure Island received the most votes 
from the older children, while Beautiful 
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Joe, Pinocchio and Peter Rabbit were 
the favorites of the younger children. 

The project worked out with the jun- 
ior class of high school was most inter- 
esting. Each one read a children’s 
book recommended by the librarian. The 
student then made a poster and wrote 
a review which was to be short and so 
vividly written that the boys and girls 
reading the reviews would want to read 
the books for themselves. Some of the 
books reviewed were Black buccaneer, 
Story of Siegfried, Barnaby Lee, Dark 
frigate, Master Simon’s garden, Odys- 
sey for boys and girls, Peterkin papers, 
Master Skylark, and the Trade wind. 
About ten of the juniors gave oral re- 
views of their books to the grades to 
which their books would appeal, and the 
children’s reaction to these reviews was 
keen. The teachers entered into it and 
discussed the books with their pupils 
and the books were borrowed from the 
library by these grade children. It was 
especially gratifying to have the fifth 
graders interested in Mrs. Ewing’s Jan 
of the windmill, for both librarian and 
junior student were enthusiastic over 
this book. The juniors enjoyed the 
project too for invariably as they re- 
turned the books to the library their 
comments—if they were boys, were 
“that book wasn’t so bad,” or “That 
wasn’t half bad,” which was quite a 
concession and the girls were perfectly 
willing to acknowledge that they en- 
joyed the books. 

The library was colorful with the 
bulletins and reviews and one corner 
was turned over to attractive editions of 
children’s books. The display was aug- 
mented by several old editions of chil- 
dren’s books printed in 1796—Bun- 
yan’s Life and Pilgrim’s progress, Gul- 
liver’s travels and Robinson Crusoe be- 
ing amongst them. These were loaned 
us by one of our patrons. Then we had 
several copies of Robinson Crusoe, 
Swiss family Robinson, and Last of the 
Mohicans, editions such as most children 
had about thirty years ago. The chil- 
dren as well as the grown-ups were in- 
terested in comparing the tiny books, 
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with their steel engravings, of 1796 and 
the ugly unattractive books of the early 
90’s with the beautifully bound, printed 
and illustrated books of the present day. 

Enough people came to see the ex- 
hibit to make the librarian feel the time 
had been well spent in preparing the 
display. Several of the mothers or- 
dered books for Christmas from the ex- 
hibit. 

The week ended with a story hour for 
the children at which there was an at- 
tendance of fifty-two, most of the chil- 
dren drew books and there were some 
new registrations. So the book week 
was one of the library’s banner weeks.” 


Kenosha. Several weeks previous to 
Good Book Week a letter was sent out 
to school principals throughout the city, 
asking their co-operation in advertising 
to the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, an 
essay-writing contest on the _ subject 
“The book I like best and why.” Quite 
a number of teachers made the essays 
the subject of class compositions, send- 
ing in the three best from their respec- 
tive rooms. With the cooperation of 
teachers and children who rallied nu- 
merously to the cause, 183 essays were 
submitted by Saturday, November 12, 
which was the date set for the closing 
of the contest. A prize was awarded to 
the writer of the best essay of all, and 
to the writers of the best essays in the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades respec- 
lively. The successful contestants were 
given book prizes, and they had the op- 
portunity of selecting some book in the 
Children’s Room which they would like 
for their own library. It might be in- 
teresting to note the prizes chosen: 
Grand prize—Old fashioned girl; 5th 
grade—Chimney-Corner Fairy Tales 
by Hutchinson; 6th grade—one year’s 
subscription to Music and Youth; 7th 
grade—Adventures of Remi; 8th grade 
—Red Caps and Lilies. 

Notices of the contest appeared in the 
local paper from time to time before 
Good Book Week, and during the week 
itself the results were featured, the best 
essays being printed from day to day. 
This material was clipped and posted 
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in the library and eagerly consulted by 
the children. 

A window in a local book store was 
given over to a display of good books 
for children, the books being taken from 
the dealer’s own stock, and similar dis- 
plays of library books were to be found 
in the main library and in the branches. 
With the main display as a basis, an in- 
formal talk was given in the children’s 
room to the Pre-School Child Study 
Group of the College Club. 

On Saturday morning, November 19, 
the regular story-hour was enlarged to 
include the prize announcements and 
awards of the contest, and the presen- 
tation of 52 Vacation Reading Club di- 
plomas, earned at the main and Branch 
libraries during the summer. 


La Crosse. The public library of La 
Crosse had on display books which 
everyone, whether a father, a mother, a 
teacher, a boy or girl, enjoyed. There 
were books for all ages and every inter- 
est: adventure, fairy tales, stories 
that really happened, stories that might 
be true. 

“The celebration of Children’s Book 
Week could not be better marked than 
by the starting of a child’s own library 
in every home where one does not exist. 
Nothing can ever make up to the boy 
or girl for the absence of these choice 
companions in his youth. He may, and 
should be a member of the public li- 
brary, but library books and personal 
books fill two entirely different needs. 
The former provide the varied every day 
mental fare which is indispensable to 
his intellectual expansion; the latter 
should bring him that sense of respect 
for and joy in books as individuals 
which the connoisseur feels. He will 
want to preserve their pages fresh and 
their bindings lovely throughout the 
years while his delight in them leads 
him back to read them over and over.” 

Lists of recent books for children and 
young besides lists of older favorites 
were accessible. 

Ladysmith. “Book Week has drawn 
the attention and interest of a consid- 
erable number of children throughout 
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the city. The doll festival attracted 
many. Forty-three dolls were brought 
to the library Saturday, November 12. 
Dolls of every size, description, and 
dress were on display. Among the char- 
acters we had represented were: Tom- 
my Tucker, The Dutch Twins, Lotus 
Blossom, a Japanese character, Martha 
Washington, Norwegian cousin, Rag- 
gedy Ann, Overall Boy and Sunbonnet 
Baby, little bear of the story of The 


Three Bears, Santa Claus, Belgian 
cousin, Red Riding Hood, Eskimo, 
Fairy, from the story, The Sleeping 
Beauty, etc. 


Two books were given as prizes. One 
of our local merchants very kindly con- 
sented to the use of one of the windows 
of his store for a display of the dolls 
receiving places. The others were on 
display at the library all day and until 
8:30 every evening during Book Week. 
Everyone was welcome to come and see 
the dolls at any time when the library 
was open, the Girl Scouts being in 
charge of the club room while the dolls 
were shown. 

Story hours were held Saturday, Nov. 
19, one at 2 o’clock for the lower grades 
and the other at 3 o’clock for the upper 
grades. About 140 children attended. 
Stories were told by one of our rural 
school teachers. 

A group of books arranged according 
to grades was on display at the library 
to aid any who wished to buy books as 
gifts for children. On the same 
shelves with these books were lists, cata- 
logs with prices and publishers, and so 
forth to assist one in selecting. 

Another of our local merchants kindly 
consented to help celebrate Children’s 
Book Week by giving one of the windows 
of his store for an exhibit of children’s 
books. 

We feel that Book Week was a suc- 
cess in our local library, and that it was 
well worth the work and time expended. 
Of course we think the benefits will be 
more noticeable throughout the year.” 


Manitowoc. The public library was 
resplendent with many vari-colored pos- 
ters, submitted by the school children, 
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depicting the various phases of the use 
of library books. The contest was open 
to all the grade schools of the city and 
the Junior High School and the awards 
were furnished by the Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Lions clubs and the Women’s Fed- 
eration. To the Third grade which con- 
tributed a model of a little house to 
illustrate Stevenson’s poem The Land of 
Story Books, a copy of Heidi was 
awarded as a special prize. Among the 
children’s books exhibited, the five win- 
ners of the Newbery medal were fea- 
tured. 

The newspapers gave splendid pub- 
licity, “Library Mariner” devoting a de- 
lightful column to Children’s Books. 

Marinette. The Marinette Eagle-Star 
launched a contest in connection with 
the celebration of Book Week. Pictures 
representing well-known characters in 
children’s books were reproduced and 
by the use of coupons, which the chil- 
dren clipped from the paper, the meth- 
ods of judging the contest were facili- 
tated. Special displays of books at the 
public library added to the enthusiasm. 

Mayville. Children of the grades pre- 
sented the play The King of Bookland 
at the evening meeting in the High 
School gymnasium. Both acting and 
staging were very effective. The High 
School girls glee club furnished music 
and Miss Reely spoke on Books for 
Everybody. The meeting was arranged 
by the Woman’s Club. 

Medford. During Book Week Mrs. 
Schulz, the librarian, had arranged an 
inexpensive tour of South Africa. We 
are sure that many must have availed 
themselves of the enticing prospectus: 
“All you have to do is take a trip down 
Main street to Schmidt’s Clothing store 
where there is an attractive display to 
remind you that this is Children’s Book 
Week. Continue your journey to the 
end of South Main street and get off at 
the station marked Public Library 
where Mrs. Schulz will meet you. She 
has made every provision for your com- 
fort and entertainment.” 

Menasha. The librarians visited the 
schools and told the girls and boys 
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about Good Book Week and its object, 
and invited them to visit the library 
during the week and bring their par- 
ents. 

The children gladly responded to the 
invitation and we know of at least one 
who asked his mother and told her that 
she could get books which would teach 
her how to sew. Another boy called for 
a book on sewing for his mother. Prac- 
tically every home in the city was 
reached through the calls made at each 
schoolroom up through the eighth grade. 

Milwaukee. A Children’s concert, fea- 
turing musical numbers dealing with 
juvenile book characters, opened Book 
Week at the Public Library. Among 
the numbers were Hansel and Gretel, 
Robin Hood, Mid-swmmer night’s dream, 
and the Nut-cracker suite. A play 
Friends in Bookland, directed by Miss 
May Dousman, young people’s libra- 
rian, was given in the library lecture 
hall. 

School children of Milwaukee County 
from Wauwatosa to Shorewood and 
South Milwaukee crowded Memorial 
Hall at the public museum to compete 
in the book costume festival sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Journal and the pub- 
lic library as the final event in Milwau- 
kee’s celebration of Book Week. Nearly 
one thousand children and their parents 
watched the entrants in the carnival. 


Mineral Point. A recent purchase of 
books including new fiction, books of 
literature, science and children’s books 
was displayed during Good Book Week. 
In this way it was hoped that every vis- 
itor would have an opportunity to see 
the resources of the library and enjoy 
the new books. 

Monroe. A table of new books near 
the entrance at the library, with an at- 
tractive poster to call attention to them, 
and a smaller table for copies of the 
Bookshelf and other lists, was the main 
feature of Book Week in Monroe. 
Talks were given in all of the schools 
and the children were offered an oppor- 
tunity to hand in the titles of their fav- 
orite books, the results to be tabulated. 
A front page story on the observance of 
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the week and an editorial on its signifi- 
cance were features of the local paper. 
The librarian expresses herself well 
pleased with the cooperation of all 
forees in the community in making the 
week a success. 


New London. Prizes were awarded 
for best characters from well-known 
children’s books, costumed and acted out 
by children. The prize winners were 
Aladdin, Heidi, Toby Tyler, and Tom 
Sawyer. 


Oconto. The public library had an 
exhibit of fine editions, besides many 
new books; lists and catalogs were 
passed out to all who desired them. 
Contests in the schools for best book 
plates, posters, book marks, and essays 
were held. Fifty copies of Miss Long’s 
prize list of 200 Best Books were dis- 
tributed to the Oconto Woman’s Club. 

Oshkosh. Book displays, talks about 
books by the librarian, and the organiza- 
tion of a Book Club among the young 
people, ushered in Good Book Week at 
the Oshkosh Public Library. 


Owen. During Good Book Week a 
very noticeable window display was put 
in one of the business places on Main 
street. The books, most of which were 
new, were arranged by some of the 
senior high school girls. Several clev- 
erly designed posters, made by the grade 
pupils were also displayed, adding to the 
attractiveness of the window. 

Palmyra. “Our new library is greatly 
appreciated and through co-operation 
with the schools, interest in Good Book 
Week has been promoted. Under the 
direction of Miss Marjorie Zeigler, a 
story was dramatized by the children.” 

Pardeeville. The library sponsored a 
community evening in the High School 
auditorium, putting on the one act play 
The Library and the Joneses, with the 
co-operation of the High School teach- 
ers, who coached the play. There was 
music by the Legion orchestra, and an 
address on “Recent books of Wisconsin 
interest,” by Miss Long. There were 
exhibits of children’s books at the li- 
brary during the week. 


~¢ 
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Platteville. Books themselves were 
made the principal factor in Good Book 
Week observance. Cooperation with the 
schools, and press notices brought forth 
a wide response. Children were en- 
couraged not only to love but to own 
good books. 

Portage. Book Week was observed 
this year by having Story Hours for the 
children; Book talks and _ Personal 
travel talks for adults and book dis- 
plays at the library. Before the story 
hours, dances by small children were 
given interpreting nursery rhymes, 
Jack and Jill, and others. Children’s 
records were played on the victrola. 

Miss Zona Gale gave an interesting 
introductory talk on Book Week in gen- 
eral, and told those present that they 
should read worth-while books for their 
own profit and also influence other mem- 
bers of the family to read better litera- 
ture. 

Port Washington. An exhibit of new 
children’s books was the chief feature of 
Good Book Week at the library. Anno- 
tated lists of best books appeared in the 
local papers. 

Racine. A colorful display of book 
jackets called attention to the book ex- 
hibit in the main public library in con- 
nection with Good Book Week. Sug- 
gestions for parents who want to choose 
good books for children; a display of 
books on fine arts; valuable books from 
the library’s locked shelves were fea- 
tures of this exhibit. 

Richland Center. The week of No- 
vember 13th to 19th was generally ob- 
served as Good Book Week. The 
schools of the city made a special effort 
to stimulate an interest in the reading 
of the best literature. 

“The Public library has upon its 
shelves a number of new books for dis- 
tribution among its patrons. Among 
the books are the Atlantic Monthly 
prize story, Jalna, by de La Roche; also 
the prize winner, The Grandmothers, by 
Westcott; a good biography entitled 
Everybody’s Bishop, by Fallows; also 
Mr. Wiggam’s new book, The Next Age 
of Man. 
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For the children there is a splendid 
account by Stefansson, My Life with the 
Eskimos, and A Boy’s View of the Arc- 
tic, by Rawson. On Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons from 4:00 to 4:30, our 
story-lady was in the children’s depart- 
ment to read from these books a few 
stories to the children who were in the 
library.” 

River Falls. Original poster contests, 
best Lists of books compiled by chil- 
dren, and attractive exhibits of books 
characterized Good Book Week at the 
public library. 

At the River Falls Teachers’ College, 
books were featured throughout the 
week and students in the Junior High 
School department of the Training 
School presented a play called, Friends 
in Bookland at chapel. 

Sheboygan. Children of all grades 
from kindergarten up contributed arti- 
cles to the book week exhibition, the 
articles ranging from dolls dressed to 
represent the Dutch Twins to models of 
The covered wagon, and The Spirit of 
St. Louis, to accompany Lindbergh’s 
“We.” <A vacant store building was ap- 
propriated for the exhibit, which in- 
cluded an effective window display. 
The exhibit was under the direction of 
Mrs. Ross of the Woman’s Club, the 
public library loaning the books. 

Sparta. “This is the best Children’s 
Book Week we ever had,” remarked a 
youthful visitor, and the librarians 
agreed with her. Never before has 
such interest been shown by children, 
teachers, and parents. 

The exhibit of new books was held in 
the Story Hour room and attracted 
many visitors. A group of Camp Fire 
Girls assisted the librarians from four 
until six every afternoon. Copies of 
“Gifts for Children’s Book-shelves” were 
distributed. 

A slide advertising Children’s Book 
Week was shown in the moving picture 
theater. 

Children in the schools gave oral book 
reports, book reviews on “My Favorite 
Book,” represented characters from 
books, and illustrated titles of books. 
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They were given special credit for 
books read and reported on during the 
week. 2 

The children of the eighth grade 
were much interested in the Hidden 
Title Contest. They also came to the 
library for instruction in the use of the 
card catalog and Readers’ Guide. 

Vacation Reading Club diplomas were 
awarded during the week. 

Sturgeon Bay. “We are having on 
exhibition for Book Week a number of 
new books, among which are many clas- 
sics.” 

Two Rivers. For many weeks plans 
for Good Book Week centered in the 
new children’s room. The floor space 
of the main library was needed for the 
adult patrons, and for the same reason 
the half that had been used for the 
children since the library was built in 
1908 was entirely inadequate for them. 
As the building is of the high basement 
type, a large, well lighted room in the 
basement, once used by the Library Club 
of the Boys’ Work Association, was re- 
modeled and equipped for the children’s 
room. Much thought and effort were 
put upon the project, in order that the 
new room should be adequate and up-to- 
date in all particulars. Painted tables 
and chairs are used, the color scheme 
being green and black. 

The crowds of children who flocked to 
the new room opened for their special 
use has proved beyond a doubt the need 
of just such a place. Saturday 200 
books were circulated, 50 children at- 
tended the Story Hour and extra chairs 
were needed to accommodate the after- 
noon crowd. 

New books had been purchased as well 
as new furniture, and the old ones put 
in good repair. The shelves and tables 
revealed splendid new copies of old 
books, old favorites in new dresses, and 
new books which will soon become “fav- 
orites.”” New copies of The Story of a 
Bad Boy, Oliver Twist, The Spy, and 
others, would make even “grown-ups” 
want to read them; in fact the fathers 
and mothers were especially invited to 
attend the opening, to see what had 
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been provided for the children. With 
this new emphasis Mrs. Knight, the li- 
brarian, hopes to build up a service 
that shall mean much for the future of 
the children that grow to manhood and 
womanhood in Two Rivers. 

Washburn. “Following our usual cus- 
tom we had a display of books in the 
children’s room at a local store and in 
the schools. Two slides were run at the 
movies advertising new books and Good 
Book Week. Talks were given at two 
Parent Teachers Associations meetings, 
one on “Good Books,” and the other on 
“What Books do Boys Recommend to 
each other. Two hundred new books 
were put on the children’s shelves. Li- 
brary notes were printed in our local 


paper.” 
Watertown. Monday was Fairy Book 
Day, Tuesday Aviation Book Day, 


Wednesday History Day, and so on 
through the week, ending with Story 
Hour day on Saturday. On Fairy Book 
day many unusually lovely editions were 
featured, including a fine assortment of 
Mother Goose editions. This emphasis 
on special books attracted many visitors 
to the library who came to view the dis- 


plays and to get suggestions for 
Christmas buying. 
Waupun. One of the outstanding 


features of Good Book Week was the 
address given before the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, by Dr. E. Burns Mar- 
tin, of Kenosha on, “The Art of Read- 
ing.” Special exhibits of books, new 
and old, in the public library helped in 
making Book Week one to be remem- 
bered this year. 

Wausau. The Library had a number 
of new books and many fine old favor- 
ites on display for Good Book Week. 
Lists of good books for gift purchases 
were also available. 

Lists of best books for children were 
received from the following libraries: 


Appleton Marinette 
Barron Marshfield 

Beloit Neillsville 
Boscobel Port Washington 
Fond du Lac River Falls 
Hudson Washburn 
Janesville Waupaca 
Manitowoc Wausau 
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AIDS TO EFFICIENCY IN THE DAY’S ROUTINE 
By Ruth Mielke, Librarian, Appleton High School, Appleton, Wis. 


Of all the phases of school library 
work, the most obvious, the most absorb- 
ing, and the most strenuous is the daily 
routine. A parson once asked the 
question: “And which of all the para- 
bles do you like the best, my child?” 
Tommie replied, “The one where some- 
body loafs and fishes.” That somebody 
is surely not the school librarian, for 
when would that busy individual ever 
find time to loaf and fish? It is my 
aim to point out a number of aids to effi- 
ciency in the day’s routine. 

The foremost and most basic aid to 
efficiency, to my mind, is a well disci- 
plined library. There must always be 
an atmosphere favorable for good study 
habits. The ear-marks of such an at- 
mosphere are harmony between students 
and librarian, a serious, business-like 
attitude on the part of students, and a 
spirit of freedom which allows every 
student to go about his own work in the 
library as a good citizen. There are 
times when it may be necessary to give 
up some time solely to maintain this de- 
sired atmosphere. Especially is this 
true for those of us who work amid 
crowded conditions where as many as 
ten students are obliged to study at one 
table. But the time so spent is profit- 
able since efficient work is impossible 
without a quiet, orderly library. 

Next in importance I would place fa- 
culty cooperation; without the under- 
standing and loyal support of our facul- 
ties, no efficient library could possibly 
exist. 

Student help is a boon to every li- 
brarian. In the library of my experi- 
ence the student staff consists of four 
seniors. One student assists every pe- 
riod of the day as well as after school. 
The office has been dignified to the rank 
of a major extra-curricular activity and 
in addition one credit toward graduation 
is given for the equivalent of two full 
hours of work done daily throughout the 
year. In Manitowoc High School where 


there is a real work-room adjoining the 
library (I wish you could all see it) two 
student assistants are kept busy each 
period. With careful supervision these 
students can be trained to do such 
things as charge books, check and shelve 
returned books, count the daily circu- 
lation, read shelves, take care of the 
magazines, open new books, make post- 
ers, help collect fines and get back the 
overdues in the home-rooms, clear the 
tables between periods and keep the li- 
brary in general good order. Student 
helpers contribute immeasurably to the 
efficiency of the librarian’s work. The 
effect on the student body, too, is of in- 
estimable worth, since the students feel 
they have true representation in the 
library. 

The lending system of a high school 
should lend itself to the method that 
would allow the students to do as much 
of the work as possible. To save time 
for students and librarians it is helpful 
to have chain pencils attached to the 
charging desk. Perhaps the most labor- 
saving as well as the most accurate way 
of recording the pupils on charges is to 
have a pocket and book card for every 
book that circulates. The book card 
would be accurately made out as to au- 
thor, title, accession number, and copy 
number. Then when the students come 
to draw books at night or for only a 
period, all they have to do is to write 
their name and perhaps home-room num- 
ber on the book card and leave it in the 
designated place. In the morning all 
they need to do is to return the book 
ready for discharging, for the book 
ecard will quickly find its place into the 
proper book. Books for outside reading 
would be stamped with the date due and 
upon return with the date returned in 
order to figure the fine if there is any. 
Cards for these books would be filed by 
date due; cards for overnight reserved 
books would be filed by author; and 
teachers’ cards could be filed in a sepa- 
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rate tray. The advantage of having 
the student as well as faculty member 
sign his own name to the book card is 
twofold: first, his own hand-writing is 
always sure evidence in case of any dis- 
pute about his having taken out the 
book, and secondly, it saves a great deal 
of time as the librarian can stamp a 
number of books in quick succession. 
If the student also writes his home-room 
number on the book card, time will be 
saved if the book has to be sent for. 
Another problem in every library is 
that of handling reserved books. First 
of all, it only fair to the students that 
books much used should be duplicated 
and reduplicated until the supply is 
somewhere near adequate to the de- 
mand. Reserved books should be kept in 
groups according to subject on reserved 
shelves near the main desk where their 
circulation can be looked after in an 
efficient manner. In this case especially 
our slogan should be: The greatest 
service to the greatest number. At 
Lawrence College a pink paper clip 
bearing the name of the subject is put 
on all closed reserved books which have 
a special book card to match. These 
books are shelved separately on closed 
reserved shelves. Other reserved books 
bearing a blue paper clip are left in 
their regular places on the shelves so 
that these books can be referred to by 
students and professors of any course. 
In the West Allis High School each 
reserved book has a blue card with the 
name of the teacher and the regulations 
on it. In a number of libraries I have 
found that students must sign up for 
reserved books even when they use 
them in the library. The date due slip 
may be marked with the number of the 
period and the book cards filed in a 
separate file for period cards. This sys- 
tem is efficient and advantageous in sev- 
eral important respects: first, the libra- 
rian can see to it that nobody monopo- 
lizes a book; and secondly, she has an 
actual count before her of the number 
of times a reserved book has circulated. 
On this record she can base both her 
book order and recommendations to fa- 
culty members. In our library we post 
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a sheet for special over-night reserva- 
tions. For example, when the demand 
for Ross’s Outlines of sociology is on, 
our 19 copies are signed up for in no 
time each day. Every student knows 
just to whom each book is to go for the 
night and whether there are any copies 
left for him. The librarian has a check 
to see that no student monopolizes the 
books two or more nights in succession. 
Some of our reserved books on demand 
for a certain subject, e. g., the colonial 
period in American history are (in spite 
of Mayor Thompson) carried to the 
class-room where the books are not only 
used for reference during the class pe- 
riod, but also are circulated after school 
among the members of the class. The 
teacher in charge keeps count of the 
circulation which she reports back to 
the librarian for her premanent record. 
In the Manitowoc High School reserve 
books are sent on demand to the vari- 
ous teachers on book trucks. The books 
as well as the trucks may be kept in 
the rooms for the desired length of time. 
Of course very few of us can boast of 
elevator service whereby trucks may be 
sent from one floor to the other, but we 
must admit the system is surely a splen- 
did one in this day of the length- 
ened period and directed study which 
necessitates having reference books 
right in the classroom. 

To bring about further efficiency in 
the day’s routine we must go forward 
another step and see that our shelves 
are not cluttered up with dead timber 
and dilapidated books. Mending tissue 
should be kept handy for torn pages, 
while books which need further atten- 
tion should be put aside as they come in 
for more mending, binding, or discard- 
ing. We must have the courage to re- 
fuse gifts that are useless. In some 
schools books are requisitioned by heads 
of departments in the spring of the year 
and are ordered during the summer. 
In other schools books are ordered each 
month. The latter is an ideal method 
because it carriers with it the anticipa- 
tion of getting refreshing new book 
equipment at regular intervals. This 
system is excellent even if only two or 
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three books can be purchased at a time. 
It enables faculty members to order as 
they go along, thereby fulfilling the aim 
of each of us to keep in our libraries a 
live up-to-the minute collection for use, 
not show. 

An information file is a helpful device 
making for efficiency. This file consists 
of a P slip record for future reference 
of all questions looked up. For ex- 
ample, the librarian may have spent an 
entire period or more finding material 
on a given subject for someone. If at 
some other period someone else should 
ask for the same material, all one 
would need to do is consult the infor- 
mation file and direct the student to the 
proper sources so that neither librarian 
nor the student would waste valuable 
time. 

Above all have a vertical file. This 
aid to efficiency is so important as one 
needs a file in which to save the many 
extra good things that keep coming to a 
school library. In this file classified by 
subject and alphabetically arranged one 
ought to find pictures, pamphlets on 
modern authors for example, art cata- 
logs, newspaper clippings dealing with 
local history especially, bulletins, post 
cards, and all sorts of miscelleaneous 
material of direct value to the library. 

The problem of handling outside read- 
ing lists for English has been made easy 
for both librarian and student in our 
school by giving each student a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the list of books which 
may be read. There is a separate list 
for each year in high school, and each 
list is divided into groups with appro- 
priate headings such as, fighting stories, 
college stories, poetry you'll like, recent 
best sellers, and famous novels every 
one should know. A copy of the lists 
is kept for reference in both the school 
library and the Public library. In one 
school library all books on the reading 
list are starred so that the student need 
not ask, “Is this book on the list?” If 
he has his own list to consult, the star 
would be unnecessary. Call numbers 
could be added to the lists so that the 
student could locate non-fiction books 
more readily. 
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A typewriter for exclusive use in the 
library is an indispensable aid to effi- 
ciency. It is needed for catloging, list- 
making, correspondence, and many 
other uses. In case of errors in typing, 
an eraser with brush tied to the ma- 
chine is a handy device. I find it both 
convenient and saving to have my own 
printed library stationery. 

Fines should be collected promptly 
and overdue books should be gotten 
back promptly, for the very fact that 
uncollected fines and many overdue 
books are a detriment to efficiency and in 
their accumulation are a burden. As I 
mentioned before, many libraries re- 
quire students to write their home room 
numbers beside their names when they 
sign up for books. With this method it 
is easy to look up the student who has 
fines to pay or overdue books to return 
in his home-room. We find bank day 
the best time as all students are present 
then and the pennies are plentiful. 
For failure to pay fines various meth- 
ods are resorted to. In one school, An- 
tigo I believe, students are not allowed 
to bank if they have unpaid fines; in 
Manitowoc students’ report cards are 
withheld until fines are paid; in our 
school students who have failed to meet 
their financial obligations of any kind 
are barred from taking their final exam- 
inations. 

A further aid to efficiency is the 
proper care of magazines. First of all, 
spaces where magazines are kept in 
aphabetical order should be _ labeled. 
if horizontal shelving is used, the back 
of each magazine holder could be labeled 
also in addition to having a shelf label 
for each magazine. Secondly, a list of 
all magazines subscribed to for the cur- 
rent year should be posted. Third, a 
list of all magazines owned by the li- 
brary—bound or kept on file in boxes 
or elsewhere should be posted near the 
Readers’ Guide and the reference col- 
lection. In the October Triangle Gay- 
lord’s advertise a new binder which 
holds a complete magazine volume. 
The idea suggested in the October Read- 
ers’ Guide that the list of magazines 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide be printed 
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on a sheet suitable for placing under a 
glass or for mounting as a poster is ex- 
cellent and surely pertinent for this 
paper. 

Manitowoc has a Library Club whose 
motto is: Something for the library 
every day. What more efficient aid 
could we hope to find? The Club is 
limited to about 30 members. Its pic- 
ture is published in the school annual. 
Members do tasks of every kind from 
drawing the shades even at night to 
buying pictures appropriate to hang in 
the library of a million dollar school. 

We have now come to the last point— 
“New book aids.” All of us must be 
constantly on the look-out for new aids 
to efficiency. Though a librarian hasn’t 
time to read everything, she must keep 
up-to-date in her reading and search for 
new ideas to be efficient. Let us page 
through the library catalogs, bulletins, 
and new book-lists often. One librarian 
may be glad to know she can buy date 
due slips already gummed; another may 
find just the labels and guides she is 
looking for, and so on. 

The first book on my list, the A. L. A. 
Catalog of 1926 contains cataloging 
aids for the books listed. L. C. cards 
can be sent for at the same time the 
books are ordered and the books cata- 
loged immediately upon their arrival. 

The Standard catalog for high school 
libraries listing 2,600 books with added 
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lists of pamphlets, maps, and pictures is 
a splendid guide in selection. 

Let us not overlook the suggestive 
high school library list, the document 
and pamphlet lists which appear in 
every month’s issue of the A. L. A. 
Booklist. 

Another monthly magazine Libraries 
fomerly Public libraries contains a De- 
partment of school libraries dealing 
with helpful new ideas. 

The first School library yearbook con- 
tains a section devoted to instruction in 
the use of books and libraries. A new 
booklet devoted to the same subject is 
one entitled “Find it yourself.” The 
lessons in this pamphlet are divided into 
7 blocks, each of which comprises a 
day’s work. The teacher’s edition con- 
tains questions to be given on the blocks 
and two sample final tests. 

A new aid in cataloging is Miss 
Akers’ book Simple library cataloging. 

I have left to the very last two books 
by Miss Martha Wilson, School library 
experience and School library manage- 
ment, the latter in the fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

This completes the aids to efficiency I 
have chosen; there are many others. 
It is unlikely that any of us can at- 
tempt to make use of them all, but if at 
least some of them are carried out, the 
strain of the daily routine will surely be 
lessened. 





PALMYRA, WIS., DEDICATES LIBRARY 


With President Frank of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, as the speaker of the 
day and William P. Powers, Univer- 
sity’s oldest living graduate as the 
donor, the village of Palmyra dedicated 
its fine library building October 25. 

The building is of hollow tile and 
stucco, adorned by six terra cotta col- 
ums and ornamental grill. The dimen- 
sions are 40 x 25. The outside finish is 
Oriental stucco in modern California 
style. The cost is approximately $10,000 
not including the lot. Claude & Starck, 
Madison, were the architects. 

Miss Lura Dow and Mr. Will Norris 


gave talks, and a mixed chorus ren- 
dered two songs. 

Little Miss Audrey Koch presented 
Mr. Powers a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers in appreciation of his beautiful 
and loving gift given to Palmyra in 
memory of his father, David Powers, 
the founder of the village. 

The library has over 2,000 books with 
many gifts of books given since the open- 
ing. 

Mrs. Harry L. Colton, the librarian, 
has made out many new cards for sub- 
scribers who had never used the library 
before and is greatly pleased with the 
progress shown. 


TWO NEW WISCONSIN LIBRARY BUILDINGS 














Powers Memorial Library, Palmyra 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NOTES 


Fond du Lac. At the November meet- 
ing of the County Board, the sum of 
$1,000 was appropriated for county li- 
brary service. 

La Crosse. Mrs. Emma Smith, libra- 
rian of La Crosse County library, re- 
ports that the appropriation was raised 
from $2,800 to $3,500 at the November 
meeting of the County Board. In addi- 
tion the County Board provided much 
needed equipment—such as a reading 
table, six chairs, a typewriter and 
stand, and shelving for the increased 
book collection. The circulation this 
year jumped from 18,000 to 30,000 vol- 
umes—a notable increase. The service 
was given through 86 stations. 

Marinette. The County Board doubled 
the appropriation for county library 
service after a study of the carefully 
prepared report on the activities of the 
library this past year. The report of 
Miss Hazel Laing, county librarian, 
showed that the circulation had in- 
creased from 6,054 to 12,351—more than 


100% increase. The appropriation for 
1927-28 will be $2,000. 


Racine. Four books per capita were 
read in the rural sections of Racine 
County last year according to the report 
of the county library. Through 24 
community stations and _— sixty-six 
schools a total of 66,919 volumes were 
loaned to borrowers—representing an 
increase of more than 13,000 in circu- 
lation! The income of the library in 
1927 was $8,363.90. 

A man who knows the county well 
and who is influential in the county said 
not long ago, “When County Library 
service was contemplated, there were 
many people who were dubious about the 
need for it and some who opposed it, but 
you could not take it away from them 


” 
. 


now. 

Winnebago. The county library re- 
ported to the County Board a circula- 
tion of more than 12,000 volumes—four 
times as many as one year ago. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Louisiana Demonstration Continues 


Through a grant of $35,000, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York has 
made possible the continuance of the 
Louisiana Demonstration for two years 
more. The Demonstration, which was 
primarily scheduled to cover a period of 
three years, was proving decidedly suc- 
cessful when the Mississippi flood oc- 
curred. This naturally has retarded the 
work of the Commission and, in order 
to carry out the program as originally 
planned, it is necessary to continue the 
Demonstration over a longer period. 

The active work of the Louisiana 
Commission began in August, 1925, un- 
der the direction of Essae Culver. Dur- 
ing the first year a location was se- 
cured, a collection of books was started, 
and a survey of the state was made. 


The parish or county system was adopt- 
ed and one parish library was estab- 
lished. Reference service to the state 
legislature was inaugurated. The leg- 
islature passed a new library law and 
appropriated a small sum to supple- 
ment the Carnegie Corporation grant. 
Members of the Commission cooperated 
in a publicity campaign. A _ library 
summer school was opened at the State 
University with twenty-one students in 
attendance. 

During the second year, two parish 
library demonstrations were started to 
show the State how such libraries oper- 
ate. One was in Richland Parish in the 
northern part of the state. The other 
was in Jefferson Davis Parish, where 
previously a one-mill tax was voted up- 
on and lost by a few votes. Work in 
the branches of the Richmond Parish 
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demonstration was interrupted by the 
flood, but the main library was kept 
open and people came in boats to get 
books. The average circulation during 
this time was sixty books a day. A 
second summer course was given at the 
University. Only ten students regis- 
tered, but this was doubtless due to the 
flood conditions. 

Nearly 40,000 books were circulated 
by the Commission Library in 1926-27 
and over a thousand requests for infor- 
mation were received. 


Some Good Books on Child Health 


Compiled by the Health Library, 370-7th 
Avenue, New York City. 


Ant, I. A. Baby’s Food. Saunders. 
Baker, S. J. Healthy Mothers. Federal Pub. 


Co. 

Baker, S. J. Healthy Babies. Federal Pub- 
Co. 

Baker, S. J. Healthy Children. Federal 
Pub. Co. 


Croy, M. S. One thousand things a mother 
should know. Putnam. 

Curtis, H. S. Play and recreation. Ginn. 

Fones, A. C. Mouth Hygiene. Lea & Febi- 
ger. 

Holt, L. F. Care and Feeding of Children. 
Appleton. 

Kerley, C. G. Short Talks with Young 
Mothers. Putnam. 

McCollum & Simmonds. American Home 
Diet. Matthews. 

March, Norah. Towards Racial Health—a 
handbook on the training of boys and 
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girls, parents, teachers and social work- 
ers. Dutton. 

Slemons, J. M. The Prospective Mother—a 
handbook for women during pregnancy. 


Appleton. 

Terman, L. M. Hygiene of School Child. 
Houghton. 

White, W. A. Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 
Little. 


Winslow, C. E. A. Healthy Living—2 vols. 
(revised ed.) Merrill. 


PAMPHLETS 


American Child Hygiene Association, 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. Re- 
prints relating to health of mothers and 
children, per copy, $.10. 

American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Food Selection, $.50. 

Canadian Puble Health Association, Toronto, 
Canada. Diet Series, 1-5, $.05. 

Division of Child Welfare, Dominion of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Canadian 
Mothers Book—MacMurchy. 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Well Baby primer-—Hedger. 
$.15. 

Maternity Center Association, 370 Seventh 

Avenue, New York City. Routines, $.15. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Prenatal Care 

Infant Care 

Child Care 

Child Welfare Programs 
Save the Youngest 
Standards of Child Welfare 


PPRIODICALS 


Mother and Child: A Magazine Concerned 
with their Health. Published by Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association, 1211 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The outstanding feature of the month 
was the enrichment of the daily pro- 
gram by a number of speakers from the 
outside in the different courses. In Book 
Selection, Dr. Joseph Schafer, while the 
class was studying History, gave a lec- 
ture on “Historical source material,” the 
students going to the Historical Library 
for the appointment, and Professor Pax- 
son lectured on “How history is writ- 
ten.” 

On November 9 Margaret Mann, as- 
sistant professor in the Department of 


library science, University of Michigan, 
spent the afternoon at the School; she 
addressed the class and the catalogers 
of the various libraries of Madison on 
the subject “What is Cataloging?” Af- 
ter the lecture, guests and students had 
opportunity to meet her informally at 
tea, which happily resolved itself into an 
informal discussion of cataloging, Miss 
Mann telling many of her problems in 
teaching cataloging in the Paris Library 
School. L. L. Dickerson, executive as- 
sistant at A. L. A. headquarters for the 
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commission on the Library and Adult 
Education, spoke to the class on the sub- 
ject of “Adult Education” on November 
16. 

Good Book Week was observed in the 
School through exhibits of books ar- 
ranged by four groups of students; one 
group showed the history of children’s 
books by displaying the old books them- 
selves, properly labeled. The School is 
very fortunate in being able to draw up- 
on the Historical and University libra- 
ries for such old and rare material. 
Another group made a string map “His- 
tory of America’s making,” which at- 
tracted much attention; a third dis- 
played a selection of good books for chil- 
dren’s reading that would also make ac- 
ceptable gifts; and the fourth featured 
the best new children’s books, or new 
editions of old favorites. Miss Reely 
arranged an exhibit of adult books, and 
as the leading event of “the week,” gave 
a talk on “Books suitable for Christmas 
gifts.” The Story-telling class under 
Miss King’s direction, held its first ap- 
pointment during the week. 

To help observe the holiday that 
Thanksgiving brought, Miss Hazeltine 
invited faculty and students to a party 
at her home on that evening. 


Alumni Notes 


An account of the work of Lucius H. 
Cannon (Legislative Course ’14) is the 
feature article of the Sunday Magazine 
Supplement of the St. Lowis Globe- 
Democrat. Half of the second page is 
a portrait of Mr. Cannon with the fol- 
lowing legend: “Lucius H. Cannon, 
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librarian of the Municipal Reference 
Library in the City Hall, at his desk 
working on his latest compilation, an 
exhaustive bibliography of bridges, via- 
ducts and culverts, to be exhibited at the 
St. Louis Public Library until December 
31.” The article has as its title and 
sub-title: “The St. Louis Municipal 
Reference Librarian loves both Statis- 
tics and Poetry. Lucius H. Cannon 
really enjoys distinterring and co-ordi- 
nating dry facts and figures for use of 
city officials and others, and the job 
keeps him too bsuy to read the consti- 
tution of Missouri over the telephone.” 
The article that follows is by none other 
than Robertus Love, the author of The 
rise and fall of Jesse James. — 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Loftsgordon 
(Ruth Rice, 714) announce the birth of a 
son, Ralph Rice Loftsgordon, in Novem- 
ber. 

Grace W. Estes, 16, spent two months 
campaigning for a county library for 
Hunterdon County, N. J. The work 
was done under the auspices of the New 
Jersey Library Commission. On No- 
vember 16 Miss Estes joins the staff of 
Public Library, Akron, Ohio, as chief of 
the circulation department. 

Estelle H. Ashcraft, ’23, has accepted 
the position of High School librarian, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Beatrice Hager, ’24, is the author of 
an important compilation entitled “In- 
vestment of Trust Funds,” published in 
the October number of the Bulletin of 
the American Institute of Banking, p. 
421-47. Miss Ann Neal, Miss Hager’s 
colleague in the Legislative Reference 
Library is co-compiler. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. With a gain of 35, at the 
end of September the library reports a 
total of 8,438 borrowers, and a collec- 
tion of 25,727 books. Circulation statis- 
tics show fiction is most popular; out of 


a total of 8,389 there were 1,126 books of 
fiction loaned. 

Lawrence College. Through e gift of 
$5,000 from Mrs. Henry Colman of Mil- 
waukee, a member of the first graduat- 
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ing class, the Henry Colman foundation 
was created. Rev. Henry Colman was 
also a member of the first class. The 
income from this fund is to be used for 
the purchase of books. 


Burlington. From the records for the 
past ten months of 1927, there is a prom- 
ise of a real boost in circulation statis- 
tics for the year of 1927. At the end 
of October the circulation had reached 
that of the total for the year 1926. 

Early in November there was re- 
ceived one of the largest shipments of 
books in the history of the library. 


Cumberland. A shipment of 100 vol- 
umes was received from the Traveling 
Library in October. 

In their search for material on the 
history of Cumberland, the high school 
students found information in a pamph- 
let on the history of the “Island City” 
written by Mae Hickey in 1919 and in 
“The History of Barron County.” This 
material was accessible in the library. 

A copy of “Good Morning” with the 
compliments of Henry Ford was re- 
ceived. This little book contains in- 
struction and history of the dances 
taught in the Ford School of Dancing, 
at Dearborn, Mich. 


Dodgeville. A set of eight volumes of 
Whittier’s works came as a gift from 
Mrs. Frank Gregory of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
A new consignmnet of books from the 
Traveling Library has been received and 
also some new accessions by purchase. 


Elkhorn. The Charles E. Sprague 
Free Library is being reorganized un- 
der the capable direction of Natalie T. 
Huhn. The library had been closed for 
some time following the disorganization 
incident to a fire that destroyed the ad- 
joining buildings, and did considerable 
damage to the library. 

Miss Huhn, with Mrs. Alice Olsen, the 
librarian, assisting, has reshelved the 
collection, taken inventory, checked the 
records, and brought them up to date; a 
new charging system has been installed, 
furniture rearranged, and other im- 
provements made. The library that 
was so nearly destroyed is again as good 
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as new, and functioning as an institution 
for service in the community. Redeco- 
rating will be done as soon as the sea- 
son permits. 


Fort Atkinson. Since the opening of 
night school, there has been much de- 
mand for books on hooked rugs, millin- 
ery, basketry and other hand work. 


Fond du Lac. With an exceptional 
selection of material along social, cul- 
tural and economic lines, including a 
complete course in “Reading with a pur- 
pose” the work in adult education is be- 
ing intensified. Displays of books in 
the main lobby of the library help in 
the selection of material. 

Work with clubs is no small part of 
the work of Miss Diehl, the reference li- 
brarian, as a recent report of the refer- 
ence work done in the library showed.. 
This report included a representative 
list of questions asked during the month 
by high school students. 

A series of articles showing expendi- 
tures during 1927 and the amounts re- 
quired to operate the various depart- 
ments during 1928 appeared in Novem- 
ber in a local paper for the benefit of the 
taxpayers. The library budget has a 
decrease for 1928, for it is expected 
there will be a balance according to esti- 
mates from the city officials. 


Janesville. Emily Moeser, for the 
past few months acting librarian, was 
elected to the position of librarian at 
a recent meeting of the board. 

That more persons are using the pub- 
lic library is revealed from circulation 
figures which show a gain of 2,195 books 
during the months of September and 
October of 1927 over a similar period of 
1926. 

Sixty-two boys and girls attended the 
third Saturday morning story hour of 
the season conducted by Miss Page, chil- 
dren’s librarian. 


Jefferson. Some changes have been 
made in the rules for circulation: books 
may be reserved by signing a post card, 
costing two cents. Since November 1 a 
fine of one cent a day has been charged 
for all magazines kept overtime. 
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Kenosha. Edwin Markham, America’s 
greatest living poet was presented at the 
High School Auditorium on November 
8th under the auspices of Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library. 

This was the first of a series of lec- 
tures the library hopes to sponsor as 
part of their educational program for 
adults. 

Mr. Markham spoke before an audi- 
ence of 1,500 people which filled the hall 
to capacity. His sparkling wit and de- 
lightful personality immediately capti- 
vated his listeners, and one could not 
help but feel the depth of the man “be- 
hind the pen” when he read some of his 
own poems. 

Free tickets were distributed through 
all the libraries of the city and were ex- 
hausted days before the lecture recital 
took place. 

A new system for the story hour is be- 
ing followed, the first three and the last 
three grades alternating in attendance. 


Ladysmith. The Glen Flora school 
has paid $10 for service from the library 
this year. This expedient seems to be 
temporarily necessary, due to the finan- 
cial conditions of the county which has 
brought about the suspension of the 
county library system. 


Manitowoc. Miss Aten, the librarian 
declares the loss of books by the library 
from theft, failure of people to remem- 
ber to return them is very slight. She 
attributes this to the appreciation by the 
public of the library’s effort to give effi- 
cient service. 

Through the local press the library is 
announcing reserve service of both fic- 
tion and non-fiction to its patrons. 

In connection with an address in the 
city by Dr. Joseph K. Hart special atten- 
tion was called to his book on Adult 
Education. 


Marinette. 170 children who heard 
the stories told at the Hallowe’en story 
hour were each given an apple. 

Menasha. In the months of Septem- 
ber and October a gain in books circu- 
lated over that of the same months a 
year ago was registered as the follow- 
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ing figures show: September 1926, 
4,617; September 1927, 5,359; October 
1926, 5,521; October 1927, 5,975. 

The average daily circulation in Sep- 
tember was 214, 66% being fiction, and 
in October 229, 63% being fiction. In 
September there were 39 new readers 
registered and in October 61. 


Milwaukee. An adventure in full 
and intelligent living” is the subject of 
a talk given by M. S. Dudgeon, Novem- 
ber 22, at a meeting of business and pro- 
fessional women of the Y. W. C. A. 

The library loses annually about 200 
books by being destroyed because of ex- 
posure to contagious diseases. 


Neenah, With a total circulation of 
5,645 during the month of October, a 
gain of 1,049 books in excess of those 
circulated in October of 1926, there was 
achieved a new record for patronage. 


New London. Ground for the build- 
ing of a public museum was recently 
purchased by the library board. The 
ground adjoins that of the library and 
the building will be fireproof and prob- 
ably of the same style of architecture as 
the library building. It is not expected 
that the erection of the new building 
will begin at once, since the board’s fin- 
nancial status does not warrant it, but 
when a suitable piece of property was 
available, it was thought best to make 
the investment. 

The reports show a gain in patronage 
for the month of October. 

Oshkosh. In October there was in- 
augurated school library stations in four 
of the public schools. If this plan 
proves successful during the remainder 
of the year, the service will be extended 
to other of the public schools another 
year. 

Since the first Sunday in November 
the library will be open every Sunday 
afternoon from 2-6 o’clock. This sched- 
ule will be in force during the winter 
and spring months. 

Two displays in the main lobby were 
featured to aid local and visiting women 
who attended the state convention of the 
League of Women Voters in November. 
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© rhe displays included volumes treat- 
ing of the lives of prominent women of 
this and other countries and such sub- 
jects as national and foreign affairs, 
child welfare, education and science. 


Owen. The Library Board has lately 
circulated a questionnaire which has 
aroused much interest among the people. 
The questionnaire outlined the scope of 
work done, and invited constructive criti- 
cism, so that the library might give its 
greatest service to the library. 


Palmyra. Mrs. Josephine Hooper, 
Mrs. Ina Powers, and Misses Lura Dow 
and Ada Seamon have been appointed 
to the board of trustees of the new 
Powers Memorial Library by the village, 
and Mrs. Alice Marsh and Mrs. Jessie 
Pitt, by the township. Hugh Mair, su- 
perintendent of schools, is also a mem- 
ber of the board. 


Racine. Late in November, Miss 
Hunt was the speaker at the noon meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club. 

Of all readers, hospital patients are 
the most appreciative public and are 
most careful of the physical condition 
of the book, asserts Miss Clark, assist- 
ant librarian. 

As “the library’s gift to the citizens 
of Racine,” Will Durant delivered a free 
lecture on December 7. Mr. Durant’s 
fee was paid from a $1,000 lecture 
fund which is in the possession of the 
library board. 

Announcement of this lecture has led 
to a strong demand for his most popular 
volume The Story of Philosophy. 

A new station for adults was opened 
in October at the Roosevelt School. 
The station will be open two hours two 
afternoons a week and there will be a 
collection of about 300 books. 


Rice Lake. The library budget for 
the coming year was approved by a 
unanimous vote of the city council. 

The people of Rice Lake read more 
books during October 1927, than during 
any other October in the history of the 
library. The number of volumes circu- 
lated was 4,336. This number exceeds 
October 1926 by 421 volumes, and Octo- 
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ber 1924 by 337 volumes. The daily cir- 
culation record in the history of the li- 
brary reached its peak on November 12 
when the circulation was 272 books. 
Previous to this the highest daily record 
of circulation was 264 books circulated 
on November 22, 1924. 

Stanley. Miss Petra Borge of Hudson 
has been elected to fill the position of 
librarian, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Olga Anderson who has accepted 
a position in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 

Superior. The annual budget is ready 
to submit to the city council. The 
amount requested is $2,500 more than 
asked for last year and is $5,000 in ex- 
cess of this year’s appropriation. 

The resignation of Mrs. E. J. Todd, 
general assistant in the library took 
effect November 21. She was succeeded 
by Juanita Walker. 

Although the librarian in her monthly 
report notes a slight decrease in circula- 
tion for the month of October, Monday, 
October 24, was reported as the busiest 
day in the history of the main branch 
and the largest registration in a period 
of five years was reported for the East 
End branch. 

Mrs. Esther Brayden, the new chil- 
dren’s librarian, beginning in Novem- 
ber, will conduct the story hour every 
Friday afternoon. 

Tomah. Sometime on Sunday, No- 
vember 6, thieves entered the library 
and stole about $5. The money loss was 
small, but the damage done to doors, 
locks, and a large plate glass window 
which had to be replaced was consider- 
able. 


Tomahawk. Through the generous 
offer of a local citizen and the coopera- 
tion of the high school boys there is the 
latest edition of the New International 
encyclopedia at the library. When R. 
B. Tweedy heard of the need of this 
reference work he offered half the cost 
of the set if the library board would pay 
the rest. The offer was promptly ac- 
cepted and because of the limited book 
fund it was decided to raise the rest of 
the money by popular subscription. 
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The local editor printed leaflets, tell- 
ing its people what the library meant to 
them and making an appeal for help. 
These were distributed from house to 
house on a Thursday by the high school 
boys and on the following Saturday the 
boys called at these same houses and col- 
lected contributions. $82.85 was col- 
lected. This generous response to this 
call from the library board was very 
gratifying. 


Two Rivers. The Joseph Mann Free 
Library has just opened a new children’s 
room. As this opening was the event 
of Good Book Week the account of it 
will be found under that caption. The 
room is to be open every afternoon from 
3 until 5:30 and on Saturdays from 9 to 
12 and 1 to 5:30. The room is to be un- 
der the direct supervision of Mrs. Alvin 
Bocher. 


That more space was needed to ac- 
commodate the reading public of Two 
Rivers is proved by the growth in the 
use of the library. The increase in cir- 
culation from 26,713 volumes in 1920, to 
45,156 in 1926, to say nothing of the 
reference use, allowed for standing room 
only at the busy hours, after school, and 
in the evening. With a special room to 
handle the circulation of children’s 
books, and the juvenile readers coming 
afternoons and Saturdays only, there 
will be more room for quiet study and 
reading, and many adult readers will 
undoubtedly make use of this. 


Watertown. An article full of inter- 
est to Wisconsin is appearing in the 
October issue of the Progressive Maga- 
zine. It is the history of the first kin- 
dergarten in America started in Water- 
town in 1854 written by Helen E. Bren- 
neman. Through the cooperation of the 
library it was possible to include sev- 
eral interesting illustrations. 

The library reports Lindbergh’s We 
to be the most popular book in the li- 
brary. Because of the revival of inter- 
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est in Ben Hur through the movie, the 
library has added several new copies of 
the book, one of which is a German 
translation. 

The Saturday club has contributed 
$15 to be used in the purchase of books 
which have a bearing on this year’s pro- 
gram of the club. 

Waupaca. In October the Monday 
Night Club gave a library benefit in the 
club rooms of the library. The feature 
of the evening was a play. 


Waupun. For those interested in an- 
tiques or in collecting, the library had 
a loan for November of twelve books 
from the Traveling Library on these 
subjects. 


Wauwatosa. Mayor A. C. Hanson 
has appointed Francis Dickey a mem- 
ber of the library board to succeed Mrs. 
Sarah Curtis. 


West Allis. A branch has_ been 
opened in the west end of the city in the 
basement of the public school; it will 
be open on the afternoons of Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and on Monday 
evening from 7 to 9. 


Booklists have been received during 
the month from the following libraries: 


Algoma 

Antigo. Books for the farmer. 

Appleton 

Burlington 

Clinton 

Darlington 

Fond du Lac. Specially selected books. 

Green Bay. Books suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Jefferson. With annotations. 

Kewaunee 

Kaukauna 

Manitowoc. Lists from the Mariner and 
Lookout with interesting notes and 
readable annotations. 

Marinette 


Marshfield 

Milwaukee. Lists in English and German. 
Mondovi. New books. 

Neillsville. Recent accessions. 

Oakfield 

Oshkosh. Books on travel. 

Portage 

Racine. Juvenile books for Christmas 


gifts. 
Rice Lake. New fiction. 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 
Waupun 
West Bend. Books on Art. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Becker, May Lamberton. Adventures in 
reading. 1927 248p. Stokes, $2 
028.5 


it would be difficult to recommend this 
book too highly. Teachers, children’s libra- 
rians and parents who consider their chil- 
dren's reading should all know it. And many 
of the chapters (Novels new and old, for 
one) could be brought to the attention of 
adult readers as well. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Darrow, Clarence and Yarros, V.S. The 
prohibition mania. 1927. 254p. 
Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 178.5 


Statistics and other data to prove that 
prohibition has been a failure. Mainly a 
rebuttal of the claims in support of prohi- 
tion made in Professor Irving Fisher's 
Prohibition at its worst. Useful where ma- 
terial on this side of the controversy is 
called for. 


Newton, Joseph F. ed. Best sermons; 


book four. 1927. 386p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 252 
George A. Gordon of Oid South Church, 


Boston, John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity church, New York, John A. Ryan, of 
the National Catholic University, Charles H. 
Brent, Episcopal bishop of Western New 
York, and Abba Hillel Silver, rabbi of the 
Temple, Cleveland, are representative of 
some of the creeds and points of view in- 
cluded in this volume. 


Oliver, John Rathbone. Fear: the auto- 
biography of James Edwards. 1927. 
3866p. Macmillan, $2.50. 157 

Might be fiction disguised as biography, or 
biography disguised as fiction, but will be 
most valuable if accepted as a psychological 
study of fear and its mastery. Author 
holds an M. D. degree. 

See Booklist 24:7 Oct. ’27. 


Thomson, M. K. The springs of human 
action. 1927. 501p. Appleton, $3. 
158 


A sane and non-technical discussion of 
the motives that determine human conduct. 


Buy where there is intelligent interest in 
psychology. 
See Booklist 24:47 Nov. ’27. 


Sociology 


Andrews, John B. Labor problems and 
labor legislation. 1927. 1385p. illus. 
Am. Assn. for labor legislation, 131 
E. 238d St. N. Y. C. 75e. 331 


This is a revised edition of the leading ele- 
mentary treatise on the subject. Exten- 
sively used as a text-book in secondary 
schools and colleges. Written in popular 
style, with numerous illustrations, by one of 
the leading experts in this field. A good 
book for the general reader and the begin- 
ner in economics. 


Industrial prosper- 
ity and the farmer. 1927. 286p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 338.1 


A statistical study by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics on the relation between industrial 
and agricultural prosperity and depression. 
The first study ever made on this subject 
and of interest to all students of agricultural 
economics, 


Engberg, Russell C. 


Groves, Ernest H. and Gladys H. Whole- 


some marriage. 1927. 239p. 
Houghton, $2. 392 


Sensible discussion of various aspects of 
marriage and home making. By the au- 
thors of Wholesome childhood. Good for 
any library. 


Guest, Harold W. Public expenditure. 
1927. 217p. Putnam, $1.75. 836 


An approach to the problem of increasing 
public expenditure from the point of view of 
social psychology. Well presented, in a non 
technical manner. Bibliography (9p), In- 
dex. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Selections from Lin- 
coln. (Modern Student’s Library) 
1927. 404p. Scribner, $1. 308 

A handy little volume for small library or 
school collections. Edited, with an intro- 
duction by Nathanial Wright Stephenson, 
one of the biographers of Lincoln. 
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Mowatt, Robert B. A history of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, 1914-25. 1927. 343p. 
Longmans, $6.25. 327.4 


Supplements an earlier work. Provides 
a review of the work of the League of Na- 
tions. For large libraries. 

See Booklist 24:62 Nov. ’27. 


Tardieu, André. France and America. 
1927. 311. Harper, $3. 327.44 
For note see Booklist 23:408 Jul, '27. 


Science 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The life of the 
white ant; tr. by Alfred Sutro. 1927. 
238p. Dodd, $2.50 595.7 


A companion volume to The life of the 
bee, similar in character, with a mixture of 
poetry, philosophy and scientific observation. 

See Booklist 24:54 Nov. '27. 


Newman, H. H. ed. The nature of the 
world and of man. 1926, rev. ed. 
1927. 562p. illus. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press, $4. 504 

Librarians who have had doubts concern- 

ing some of the recent popularized discus- 
sions of science will find in this volume a 
work on which they may depend. Sixteen 
professors in the University of Chicago con- 
tribute chapters in a united effort to “pre- 
sent an outline of our knowledge of the phy- 
sical and biological world.” Single chapters 
would serve admirably as introductions to 
various sciences. 


Rural Problems 


Farm income and farm life. 1927. 3824p. 
Univ. of Chicago press. $3. 630.1 


A symposium on the relation of the social 
and economic factors in rural progress, edit- 
ed by a joint committee of the American 
country life association and the American 
Farm Economics association. Contains val- 
uable discussion on all phases of the rural 
problem. 


Farm youth: proceedings of the ninth 


national country life conference, 
Washington, 1926. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press, $2. 630.1 


The proceedings of the Washington confer- 
ence are now available in printed form 
through this volume. With the exception of 
a group of addresses on conditions abroad 
the papers and discussions centered about 
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home and community conditions influencing 
the farm youth today. 


Fine Arts 


Brown, Louise Bush. Flowers for every 
garden. 1927. 194p. Little $1.75. 
716 


So many books on flower gardening are 
merely pleasant reading with here and there 
a hint of practical worth, that there is a 
welcome waiting this book which is chock 
full of practical advice given in a pleasing 
manner. Has chapters on Bulbs, Annuals, 
Perennials, Roses, etc., also one on fertiliz- 
ers and on plant diseases. By the director 


of the school of horticulture for women, 

Ambler, Pa. 

Charteris, Evan. John Sargent. 1927. 
3808p. illus. Scribner, $6. 759.1 


A biography of the artist well illustrated 
with a selection from his sketches and por- 
traits. <A fine acquisition for larger art col- 
lections. 


Rawson, Marion Nicholl. 
1927. 307p._ illus. 


Candle days. 
Century, $3.50. 
749 


A book to delight the heart of the antique 
hunter. Devoted to primitive American arts 
and crafts with pictures not only of objects 
but of the tools with which they were cre- 
ated as well. Will be enjoyed by any one 
with a spark of antiquarian instinct. Might 
be used as_ supplementary material in 
schools as well. 


Sandburg, Carl. 
1927. 495p. 


The American songbag. 
illus. Harcourt, $7.50. 
784.4 


For years Carl Sandburg has been col- 
lecting American folk songs, singing some of 
them to audiences to the strumming of his 
guitar. His Boll weevil song is famous. It 
will be found here, with Negro spirituals, 
southern mountain ballets, pioneer melodies, 
cowboy songs, songs of the Great Lakes and 
the lumber camps and others to the number 
of 280. Fully harmonized with piano ac- 
companiments. For the music collection. 


Sheffield, Lyba and Nita. Swimming 
simplified. rev. ed. 1927. 297p. 
illus. Barnes, $2. 797.2 


By two swimming instructors in the Unl- 
versity of California. Very fully illustrated 
with pictures and diagrams that will be help- 
ful for self instruction, although it is 
planned for teachers. An enlarged edition of 
an earlier work. 
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Stanley-Brown, Katharine. The song 
book of the American spirit. 1927. 
28p. illus. Harper, $2. 784.4 


A collection of twenty-eight songs of pa- 
triotic and popular nature closely associated 
with American life. Range from Yankee 
Doodle to The Levee song. Attractively 
made up with decorative pages, but expen- 
sive for the number of songs contained. 


Tonks, Oliver S. A history of Italian 
painting. 1927. 430p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $4. 759.5 

“For the beginner forms a good 
one-volume survey of seventeen centuries.” 
See Booklist 24:57 Nov. '27. 


Literature 


Boynton, Percy Holmes. More contem- 
porary Americans. 1927. 231p. 
Univ. of Chicago, $2.50. 810.4 

Not all of the essays justify the title, as 
three deal with Herman Melville, Lafcadio 

Hearn, and Ambrose Bierce. The more mod- 

ern authors are Hergesheimer, Sherwood 

Anderson and Sinclair Lewis and there are 

several chapters on more general themes. 

A beautifully made book. 


Chapman, John Jay. Dante. 1927. 98p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 851 
Essays on Dante with a rendering of a 
number of passages from the Divine Comedy. 
See Booklist 24:17 Oct. ’27. 


Classics of the western world; ed. by J. 
Bartlet Brebner. 1927. 123p. A. L. 
A. $1.25. 800 or 016.8 
A guide to the reading of seventy-six au- 
thors, arranged chronologically from Homer 
to Freud. Based on a reading course offered 
to juniors and seniors in Columbia. Useful 
in a library as an aid in planning individual 
and study club programs. 
See Booklist 24:45 Nov. ’27. 


Best plays of 1926- 
illus. Dodd, $38. 808.2 


The plays are: Broadway, Saturday’s 
children, Chicago, The constant wife, The 
road to Rome, The play’s the thing, The sil- 
ver cord, The cradle song, Daisy Mayme, In 
Abraham’s bosom. Inferior in quality to 
some of the other collections. 


Thoreau, Henry D. The heart of Thor- 
eau’s journals; ed. by Odell Shepard. 
1927. 348p. Houghton, $3. 

818 or 828 


Similar to the selection from Emerson’s 
journals last year but more important be- 


Mantle, Burns. 
1927. 563p. 
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cause the volume of Thoreau’s published 
writings was smaller and we know less of 
his mind and thought. Gives a new revela- 
tion of Thoreau, the thinker as well as the 
naturalist. 


Poetry 


American poetry. 1927. A miscellany. 
1927. 304p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
811.08 or 821.08 


Contains recent work by Robert Frost, 
Carl Sandburg, Louis Untermeyer and a 
dozen others. Interesting but needed only in 
larger poetry collections. 

See Booklist 24:57 Nov. °27. 


Carleton, Will. Over the hill to the poor- 
house, and other poems. 1927. 
290p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


Many libraries will be glad to have these 
old favorites in new dress. Worth having 
for the sake of older readers who will wel- 
come it and to round out the American 
poetry collection. 


Clark, Thomas C. and Gillespie, Esther 
A. The new patriotism. 1927. 
127p. Bobbs, $2. 811.08 or 821.08 

A compilation of poems on world brother- 
hood, drawn from both new and old writers, 

with a foreword by Edwin Markham. A 

good addition to program material. 

See Booklist 24:58 Nov. ’27. 


Cullen, Countee. Copper sun. 1927. 89p. 
illus. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 
A second volume of verse by this young 
negro poet. Only a small number are racial 
in theme. 
See Booklist 24:59 Nov. ’27. 


Cullen, Countee, comp. Caroling dusk. 


1927. 237p. Harper, $2.50. 
811.08 or 821.08 


An anthology of verse by Negro poets, 
most but not all, inspired by the very recent 
awakening of interest in Negro art in all 
forms. A few of the older writers, begin- 
ning with Paul Lawrence Dunbar, are repre- 
sented also. A most interesting anthology. 


Lowell, Amy. Ballads for sale. 1927. 

81lp. Houghton, $2.25. 811 or 821 

A third posthumous volume of verse, col- 

lected from magazines. Not all worth col- 

lecting perhaps, but they offer proof again 
of her amazing versatility. 
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Millay, Kathleen. 
1927, 


The evergreen tree. 
110p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 
811 or 821 


A slighter and less original talent than 
her sister’s, but with a charm of its own. 
Year in, year out, 
No matter what the weather— 
A blight upon the harvest 
Or a storm upon the sea— 
Year in, year out, 
No matter how the wind blows, 
Another ring is added to the ever- 
green tree. 


O’Neil, George. The white rooster, and 


other poems. 1927. 87p. Boni & 
Liveright, $2. 811 or 821 


A second volume of verse by a young poet 
of decided promise. ‘‘A poet who possesses 
imagination, beauty of thought, lyricism and 
the abilty to present what he has to say 
through the medium of lovely images.”— 
(Boston Transcript). 


Edwin Ford. Paintrock road. 
105p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
811 or 821 
The old west of the open prairie, the In- 
dian, the buffalo, the cowboy, the early set- 
tler, is celebrated in these poems, sometimes 
in a gay rhyming song, sometimes in a bit 
of narrative. 


Piper, 
1927. 


Rittenhouse, Jesse B. The third book of 
modern verse. 1927. 341p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 811.08 or 821.08 


A worthy successor to the Little Book of 
modern verse. A really charming selection 
from recent poetry. Readers will find per- 
sonal favorites and discover new delights. 


Seiffert, Marjorie Allen. Ballads of the 


singing bowl. 1927. 126p. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 811 or 821 
Poems in the old ballad measure, easy to 
read but some times mystifying in content. 
Fascinating to readers who can let their 
imaginations run. 
See Booklist 24:18 Oct. ’27. 


Storey, Violet Alleyn. Green of the 
year. 1927. 155p. Appleton, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Poems reprinted from magazines and so 
familiar to many readers. The title is from 
the first pcem in the book, which happens to 
be one of the least successful, but there are 
other delightful nature poems, some religious 
poems and many songs. A book of very 
wide appeal. 
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History and Travel 


Clifton, Violet. Islands of Queen Wil- 
helmina. 1927. 288p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 919.1 


A colorful book on the East Indies. Re- 
counts an actual journey, shown on a sketch 
map, with many and excellent illustrations 
placed where they should bein relation to the 
text, but in some way produces a haunting 
sense of unreality. That it has an introduc- 
tion by Lord Dunsany indicates its quality. 


Foster, Harry L. A vagabond in Fiji. 
1927. 309p. Dodd, $3. 919.61 


The author, who has a number of books on 
the Orient to his credit, was sent to the 
South Seas by a publishing firm to find Ro- 
mance. He went, but advises his readers to 
turn to Melville and London and O’Brien for 
Romance. The South Seas have been com- 
mercialized. But in spite of the rents in the 
glamour, Mr. Foster makes this a most fas- 
cinating book. Unlike many writers, he 
speaks a good word for the missionaries, 
particularly the medical missionery. 


Grant, A. G. 
Europe in 


and Temperley, A. J. 
the nineteenth century, 
1789-1914. 569p._ illus. Long- 
mans, $4. 940.28 


A work that would serve as a good intro- 
duction to the world war, or provide a foun- 
dation for understanding the League of Na- 
tions and its problems. The authors are 
partisans of the League and believe that it 
is a, natural development of forces which 
were at work before the war. 

See Booklist 24:61 D ’27. 


Saxon, Lyle. Father Mississippi. 1927. 
427p. illus. Century, $5. 976 


A fascinating book about the Mississippi, 
beginning with recollections of a childhood 
on a Louisiana plantation and ending with 
a full description of the floods of 1927. Be- 
tween these two parts are a sketch of dis- 
covery and exploration and an account of old 
steamboat days. Has many unusually clear 


illustrations. 

Thorndike, Lynn. A _ short history of 
civilization. 1926. 619p. Crofts, 
$5. 901 


A good outline history, pronounced “the 
best of its kind’’ by the American Historicaj 
Review. 


Turner, Tell A. Causes of war and the 
new revolution. 1927. 228p. Mar- 
shall Jones, $2. 909 


Summarizes in brief, convenient form the 
causes of all the major wars of the world 
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since the Armada, 1588. This is the chief 
contribution of the book, as the discussion of 
the way to end wars is slight. 


Biography 
Arliss, George. Up the years from 
Bloomsbury. 1927. 321p. illus. 
Little, $4. 921 


The autobiography of a famous and 
charming actor. Pictures the struggles of 
the average actor, gives many side lights on 
the stage and its people and the story of 
some of his best known plays. A delightful 
book in which we are always conscious of 
Arliss the gentleman. 


Benson, E. F. Sir Francis Drake. 
3815p. illus. Harper, $4. 921 


The Golden Hind series, devoted to the 
lives of famous adventures, takes its name 
from Drake’s flag ship. So the first book of 
the series is appropriately devoted to Drake’s 
life. Written by a well known English 
novelist. 

See Booklist 24:64 Nov. '27. 


1927. 


Chatterton, 
Smith. 


E. Keble. Captain John 
1927. 286p. Harper, $4. 
921 


Readers with a taste for history will en- 
joy this biography of one of the picturesque 
figures in our early life. In no sense popu- 
larized, but is readable and most attrac- 
tively made up as one of the volumes of the 
Golden Hind series. 


Hapgood, Norman and Moskowitz, Henry. 
Up from the city streets. 1927. 
3847p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A biography of one of the presidential pos- 
sibilities. Is essentially a political biog- 
raphy, with less attention than one might 
assume to the city streets of Al Smith’s 
youth. Gives a very full account of his rec- 
ord as governor and will be read with inter- 
est by men who are alert to political cur- 
rents, 


Ludwig, Emil. Bismarck, the story of a 
fighter. 1927. 66l1p. illus. Little, 
$5. 921 


A very sound work, giving a remarkably 
convincing portrait of a man who emerges 
as admirable if not loveable. Medium and 
large libraries can well add it to their 
shelves. 
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Lynch, Denis T. Boss Tweed. 1927. 
4338p. illus. Boni & Liveright, $4. 
921 


A careful and painstaking study of a pe- 
riod in American history and politics. Very 
detailed, a book for the serious rather than 
the casual reader. 


Morrow, Honore Willsie. The father of 
Little Women. 1927. 2838p. illus. 
Little, $3. 921 


Presents Bronson Alcott as “the greatest 
of all America’s schoolmasters.” Drawing 
on his manuscript diaries, the authors show 
him in relation to his school and the home 
training of his daughters. 


Ovington, Mary White. Portraits in 
color. 1927. 241p. Viking press, 
$2. 326 or 920 


Biographical sketches of twenty Negroes 
who have made distinct contributions to 
their race and to modern life. Includes 
James Weldon Johnson, Robert R. Moton, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Langston Hughes, 
Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, and others 
less widely known. Will fill a useful place 
in a library and is at the same time beauti- 
ful to look at and delightful to read. 


Peck, Walter E. Shelley, his life and 
work. 2v. Houghton, $12.50 921 


The publication of this two volume work, 
embodying new material and setting Shel- 
ley’s life in new perspective, is an important 
event for scholars. Like Amy Lowell’s 
Keats is of less interest to the general 
reader and is not needed in smaller libra- 
ries. Beautifully made up with many un- 
usual illustrations. 


Fiction 


Buckley, F. R. The way of sinners. 
1927. 3885p. Century, $2. 


Medieval romance, the story written down 
by an old monk who remembers hs restless 
erring youth. The history of Francesco Vi- 
tali shop boy, bandit, leader of mercenary 
troops, his several love affairs and final re- 
tirement from the world is recounted with a 
light touch. 


Chesterton, Gilbert K. The secret of 
Father Brown. 1927. 278p._ illus. 
Harper, $2.50. 


Short mystery stories in which this fa- 
miliar character in detective fiction is the 
center of interest. 
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De Ford, Alice. Singing river. 1927. 


8326p. Little, $2.50. 


Mary Martin, who manages her own 500 
acre New England farm, engages as a fore- 
man a wandering Englishman of whom she 
knows nothing, except that he has the bear- 
ing of a gentleman. The mystery of his 
identity and the love story that inevitably 
develops make this a good old fashioned 
novel. 


Grey, Zane. Forlorn river. 1927. 338p. 


Harper, $2. 

A straightforward story of brave men and 
loyal women and wild horses in northern 
California. Ranks with the best of the au- 
thor’s many novels. Ran _ serially in the 
Ladies Home Journal, and a sequel, Nevada, 
is now appearing in the American Magazine. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. The aristocratic 
Miss Brewster. 1927. 403p. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 


A novel that runs true to form, with the 
familiar characters and the familiar situa- 
tions of a Lincoln story. 


MacGowan, Alice and Newberry, Perry. 
Who is this man? 1927. 346p. 
Stokes, $2. 


A good mystery story in which mistaken 
identity plays an important part. 


Merwin, Samuel. Anabel at sea. 1927. 


3814p. Houghton, $2. 


Follows the adventures of Anabel who 
buys some gay clothes and sets off on a 
world cruise in the hope of finding a hus- 
band. Good for frivolous reading. Inciden- 
tally, Anabel had been a librarian. 


Parker, Gilbert. 
Harper, $2. 
Probably a work of fiction although pre- 
sented with all the ear-marks of fact. Tells 
the life history of a professional gambler 
and card sharp. Tarboe is an interesting 
character, and the story is dramatic. Its 
chief element of interest is the romance and 
tragedy of the love of Tarboe and Alice 
Rahlo. Men will like it. 


Tarboe. 1927. 196p. 


Peel, Doris. Children of the wind. 1927. 
3805p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The work of a very young writer, whose 
youthfulness shows itself in her tendency to 
caricature, but, for all that, a novel well 
worth recommending. So far as there is a 
theme, it is a dead father’s continued influ- 
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ence in his daughter’s life. Some of the 
scenes involving the child Joan are delight- 
ful. 


Pertwee, Roland. Gentlemen march. 
1927. 3823p. Houghton, $2.50. 
A good adventure-romance combining 
qualities from Prisoner of Zenda and Beau 
Geste. 


Prouty, Olive Higgins. Conflict. 1927. 
3848p. Houghton, $2.50. 

Story of an unsatisfactory marriage and a 
woman who is making the best of it when 
another man comes into her life. The death 
of the husband provides the solution. May 
not be as well liked as some of the author’s 
other novels. 


Sheepshanks, Beatrice. The passionate 
tree. 1927. 348p. Harper, $2. 

A story of unusual charm, with scenes in 
the Lake country. Follows the life of an 
English girl from her lonely, circumscribed 
childhood to the time when love comes, and 
with it renunciation. Somewhat old fash- 
ioned in its standards of moral rectitude. 
Could be given to readers who do not like 
the new fiction. 


Terhune, Albert P. The luck of the 
Laird. 1927. 327p. Harper, $2. 


Another dog story, but this time with a 
generous mixture of romance. 


Widdemer, Margaret. More than wife. 
1927. 310p. Harcourt, $2. 


Another story on the theme of work after 
marriage—in this case ending happily with 
a@ successful compromise. A good novel of 
the popular type. 


Short Stories 


Davis, Richard Harding. From Gal- 
legher to the Deserter; sel. with an 
introd. by Roger Burlingame. 1927. 
7338p. Scribner, $2.50. 


A good selection from the author’s short 
stories, omitting those which “date” them- 
selves and including those that are most 
alive for modern reader, this means that the 
love stories have been left out, the stories of 
adventure admitted. 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel. The man who 
saw through Heaven, and other 
stories. 1927. 396p. Harper, $2.50. 


Short stories original in theme and dis- 
tinguished in execution. Reprinted from 
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Harpers and other magazines. For mature 


readers. 


Wright, Willard H. comp. The great 
detective stories. 1927. 483p. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 

A chronological anthology beginning with 
Poe. Contains seventeen stories, with an in- 
troduction on The detective story by the edi- 
tor. A good collection to have on hand. 


Children’s Books 


Tales of Wonder 


Farjeon, Eleanor. 
other tales. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

A group of very charming little legendary 
and fanciful tales strung on a thread of real 
story. Dainty and exquisite but may ap- 
pear very slight to some readers. 


Italian peepshow and 
1927. 146p. illus. 


Finger, Charles J. Tales worth telling. 
1927. 250p. Century, $3.50. 398 


A group of unusual wonder tales from 
many countries. Will appeal to the imagi- 
native child who wants something different 
from the collections of well known fairy 


tales. Illustrations by Paul Honoré. Ex- 
pensive. 
Karl’s journey to the moon. 28p._ illus. 


Harper, $1.50. 


A book for little children, translated from 
the Swedish by Siri Andrews. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Olcott, Frances Jenkins. Wonder-tales 
from pirate isles, 1927. 256p. illus. 


Longmans, $2. 398 
An excellent collection of imaginative 
tales from the Dutch East Indies. Con- 


tains a brief history of the Malay archi- 
pelago and a selected list of books on this 
subject for children from six to fourteen. 


Stories for younger children 


Fitinghoff, Laura. Children of the moor. 
1927. 282p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 


A Swedish classic brought to America for 
the first time through the translation of Miss 
Siri Andrews, a graduate of the Wisconsin 
Library School. Introduction by Clara 
Whitehall Hunt. For the fifth grade and up. 
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Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. Charlie 
and his friends. 1927. 168p. illus. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Another pleasant story for children who 
have just learned to read. 

See Booklist 24:71 Nov. ’27. 
Richard Henry. 
1927. 


The good- 
159p. Mac- 


Horne, 
natured bear. 
millan, $1. 

A reprinting in the Little Library of an 
old fashioned children’s book by the author 
of Memoirs of a London doll. Attractive 
cut-out illustrations contribute much _ to 
making this a real addition to the juvenile 


collection. For children of the 3d and 4th 

grades. 

Marie, queen of Roumania. Naughty 
Kildeen. 148p. illus. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 


A cheaper edition of a book previously 
published in an edition de luxe at $10. The 
Children’s Catalog at that time said “fa very 
clever, lively and sophisticated story, with an 
unmistakable moral.” Issued now with sev- 
eral of the original illustrations in color and 
many in black and white. For larger col- 
lections. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The pioneer twins. 
1927. 222p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


The most recent addition to the already 
long but deservedly popular Twin series. 
Incidents are based upon an actual cross 
country journey with an ox team. For 
fifth and sixth grades. 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert. The popover 
family. 1927. 1382p. Houghton, 
$1.75. 


A pleasing story for the younger children, 
all about dolls, their doll house home and 
their surprising adventures. 


Yonge, Charlotte Mary. Little Lucy’s 
wonderful globe. 1927. 103p. illus. 
Harper, $1. 

“A little girl’s imaginary glimpses of coun- 
tries and people all around the globe. Long 
out of print, this new edition in attractive 
format will make new friends and be wel- 
comed by cld ones.’’—Booklist. 

See Booklist 24:75 Nov. ’27. 


Things to do 


Collins, A. Frederick. The boy’s book of 
experiments. 1927. 315p. Crowell, 
$2. 500 


Experiments in physics, chemistry, radio 
and magic. Fully illustrated with diagrams 
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and drawings. Could be used for classroom 
or individual work. 


Wheeler, Ida W. Playing with clay. 
1927. 116p. illlus. Macmillan, $2. 
738 


The story of the arts of pottery and sculp- 
ture simply told, with project chapters out- 
lining things the chldren can do. 

See Booklist 24:73 Nov. ’27. 


Worst, Edward F. Coping saw work for 
elementary manual training. 1927. 
134p. illus. Bruce. 681 


Projects for the elementary grades which 
may be carried out without elaborate equip- 
ment. Full of delightful suggestions for the 
boy or girl working at home. Many good 
ideas for toys will also be found in Wright, 
Toys every child can make (Bruce $1.60). 


For older boys and girls 


Conner, Sabra. The quest of the sea 
otter. 1927. 2638p. Reilly & Lee. 
$1.50. 


A thrilling tale of adventure in the Cana- 
dian fur trade days. 


Hamilton, G. G. de R. 
Henry Ford. 1927. 322p. illus. 
Holt, $2. 921 


Based on the author’s previous successful 
biography and satisfactory for the grades. 
High school boys will read the adult work. 


The boy’s life of 


Lamprey, L. Children of ancient Gaul. 
1927. 3820p. illus. Little, $1.75. 
Would be useful as supplementary mate- 
rial in schools where the study of Latin is 
begun early. 


Meigs, Cornelia L. The trade wind. 1927. 
3809p. illus. Little, $2. 

The prize story which was added to the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf is a story of revolu- 
tionary times. “It is a good tale of the sea 
and of brave and daring men.” 

See Booklist 24:72 Nov. ’27. 


Nicolay, Helen. The boy’s life of Alex- 


ander Hamilton. 1927. 311p. illus. 
Century, $2. 921 

See Booklist 24:73 Nov. ’27. 
Richards, Laura E. Star Bright. 1927. 


194p. Page $1.75. 


A sequel to Captain January, continuing 
the story of Star Bright after she grew up, 
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and ending with her marriage. For older 


girls. 


Robinson, Mabel. Sarah’s Dakin. 1927. 


271p. Doubleday, $2. 


A wholesome interesting story of a 13 
year old girl and her collie. The spirit is 
good and the dog real. It will be useful 
in any library, for gris from 9 to 12 years. 


Snedekar, Caroline. Downright Dency. 
1927. 3814p. Doubleday, $2. 

This story of Quakers in Nantucket in the 
early 19th century is one of the best books 
for older girls that has appeared for some- 
time. The characters live and the atmos- 
phere is real. 


Watson, Virginia C. With La Salle the 


explorer. 1922. 366p. illus. Har- 
per, $2.50. 

First published by Holt at $3.50. This 

attractive cheaper edition is welcome. “Full 


of adventurous incidents the story will ap- 
peal to boys and girls of twelve and over.” 
(Booklist). 


Willcox, Louise Collier, comp. The 
torch. 1924. 541p. illus. Harper, 
$1.75. 821.08 


Cheaper edition (reduced from $5) of an 
anthology of poems for boys and girls. At 
the present price may be purchased where 
additional collections could be put to use. 

See Booklist 24:75 Nov. ’27. 


New Editions and Inexpensive Reprints 


Aesop’s fables. 1927. 194p. illus. Har- 
per, $1.75. 


A new and satisfactory 
trations by Louis Rhead. 


text with illus- 


Appleton Dollar library $1. 


A number of good titles, fiction and non- 
fiction, have been issued in this small, but 
quite practical, edition. Some of them are: 


Flandrau. Viva Mexico 

Lane. Nancy Stair 

Murray. A history of ancient Greek lit- 
erature 

Parker. 

Seashore. 

Westcott. 


Seats of the mighty 
Psychology in daily life 
David Harum 


Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Little, $2. 


Aleott. Eight cousins 
Rose in bloom 
Coolidge. What Katy did at school 
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Beacon library of fiction classics. Lit- 
tle, $2. New titles issued: 
Balzac. Pére Goriot 
Bulwer Lytton, The last days of Pom- 
peii 
Zanoni 
Daudet. Monday tales 





Coffin, Charles C. Building the nation. 
1926. 417p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 


Similar in make-up to The boys of ’%6. 
See Booklist 24:74 Nov. '27. 


Galsworthy, John. Grove edition. Scrib- 
ner, $1.25. 

The three separate novels that compose 
The Forsyte saga are now available in this 
edition; also The inn of tranquility, Villa 
Rubein and The burning spear, and Satires. 


Newberry classics. McKay, $1. 

Several volumes of the Lang fairy books 
are now issued in this series; also Mrs. 
Ewing's Jackanapes and Miss Muloch’s Lit- 
tle lame prince. “Good paper and binding 
for the price.” (Booklist). 


Novels of Distinction. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $1. 


Titles in this new reprint series include: 
Bojer. The great hunger 
Cather. The professor's house 
Forster. A passage to India 
Forbes. O genteel lady 
Glasgow. Barren ground 
Hamseun. Growth of the soil 
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Hergesheimer. Three black Pennys 
Morley. Where the blue begins 
Stern. The matriarch 

Walpole. The cathedral. 


Riverside Bookshelf. Houghton, $2. 


The new titles include a Pinocchio, newly 
translated by May M. Sweet of the Cleve- 
land Public library; and two books for older 
boys and girls Andy Adams’ Log of @ cow- 
boy, and Sabatini’s Captain Blood. 


Ruskin, John. The king of the golden 
river. 1927. 125p. illus. Whit- 
man, $1. 


A satisfactory edition, with good clear 
type. Drawings by Elizabeth M. Fisher. 


Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln. Har- 
court, $3. 

A one-volume edition, that would be ideal 
for the small libraries that have not been 
able to buy the $10 edition. Unfortunately 
the edition was limited and a reprinting is 
to be hoped for. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. A_ child’s 
garden of verses. (Little Library) 
1927. 121p. Macmillan, $1. 

Attractively made up. 


Verne, Jules. Michael Strogoff. 

May be had in Scribner’s Illustrated edi- 
tion with spirited pictures by N. C. Wyeth 
($2.50), or in Scribner’s Series for Young 
People, ($1.) The latter is satisfactory at 
the price. 











